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Since  antiquity  text  and  music  have  been  considered  intimately  related. 
Instruments  were  best  used  for  accompaniment.  The  Renaissance  took  this  relationship 
of  text  and  music  further  by  developing  styles  of  word-painting  which  could  describe 
both  an  object  or  event  in  musical  terms.  Thus,  the  text  was  always  considered  of 
primary  importance;  the  music  was  meant  to  serve  the  text  and  bring  it  to  life.  In  the 
Baroque  era,  this  again  was  taken  one  step  further.  Musical  motives  and  compositional 
devices  were  categorized  in  a  systematic  way  in  order  to  explain  how  best  to  achieve 
unity  with  both  text  and  music.  The  art  of  oration  was  practiced  by  many  and  literary 
rhetoric  became  a  standardized  art  in  its  own  right.  It  was  believed  that  certain  phrases  or 
literary  forms,  if  used  appropriately,  could  move  the  listeners’  mind  and  emotions.  Their 
spirit  could  be  uplifted  or  dashed  by  the  uttering  of  a  simple,  well-constructed  phrase. 
People  were  then  used  to  understanding  ideas  not  only  by  how  they  were  explained  or 
described,  but  also  by  how  that  idea  or  statement  was  delivered  -  the  practice  of  reading 
between  the  lines. 

The  rhetorical  practices  of  this  era  were  not  lost  to  composers  and  other  musicians 
of  the  time.  The  unifying  of  text  and  music  throughout  the  years  had  the  consequence 
that  composers  and  theorists  sought  to  incorporate  these  standard  literary  rhetorical 
elements  in  music.  This  was  above  any  mere  word  painting.  Music  was  now  expected  to 
portray  the  text  within  itself.  The  science  of  music,  expanded  by  discoveries  of  the 
numerical  intervallic  ratios,  was  being  merged  with  the  art  of  language  in  order  to  bring 
deeper  meaning  and  understanding  through  music.  Nowhere  was  this  more  prevalent 
then  in  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  Lutheran  Germany,  where  theology  and  the 
role  of  music  in  the  Lutheran  church  were  being  drastically  changed.  Lutheranism  gave 
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music  a  very  high  standing  and  respect  as  a  theological  tool  it  previously  did  not  have. 
Where  Catholicism  viewed  music  as  an  act  glorifying  God,  Lutheranism  viewed  music  as 
an  act  which  moved  the  individual  to  glorify  God.1  Merging  theological  teaching, 
through  the  spoken  word,  and  music,  created  a  strong  vehicle  for  the  very  young 
compositional  style  known  as  Musica  Poetica  -  literally,  poetic  music. 

Lutheranism  and  Musica  Poetica  go  hand  in  hand,  for  the  very  concept  of  musica 
poetica  was  invented  by  Lutheran  cantors  of  the  late  sixteenth  century.  Some  of  the  best 
known  musical  compositions  that  incorporate  the  use  of  musica  poetica  are  those  works 
that  are  based  on  the  chorale.  The  use  of  the  German  chorale  with  its  simple  melodies 
and  vernacular  texts,  combined  with  contrapuntal  forms  taken  from  the  polyphonic  vocal 
tradition,  created  a  style  of  music  that  became  very  popular  in  the  Lutheran  church. 
Compositions  based  on  the  Lutheran  chorale  were  increasing  in  number  but  the  real 
influence  of  musica  poetica  is  not  very  well  known.  A  representative  composition  from 
the  period  will  be  looked  at  in  order  to  determine  the  real  influence  that  this  new  form  of 
composition  had  within  chorale  compositions.  In  order  to  understand  how  musica  poetica 
influenced  these  compositions  it  is  best  to  first  describe  the  musical  understanding  of  the 
Lutheran  church  at  this  time  throughout  Germany  and  the  effects  that  this  had  on 
composers. 

Martin  Luther  is  credited  with  starting  the  protestant  reformation,  which  spread 
like  wildfire  throughout  Europe  in  the  early  sixteenth  century.  The  aim  was  to  bring  the 
church  back  from  all  its  corruption  and  from  what  Luther  saw  as  misunderstandings  of 

1  For  further  insight  into  orthodox  Lutheran  theology  of  music  see  the  chapter  entitled  “Between 
Freedom  and  Obligation”  in  Joyce  L.  Irwin,  Neither  Voice  nor  Heart  Alone:  German  Lutheran  Theology  of 
Music  in  the  Age  of  the  Baroque  (New  York:  Peter  Lang,  1993) 
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key  Biblical  elements  of  faith,  such  as  the  gift  of  grace  and  the  and  assurance  of  salvation. 
Part  of  this  process  involved  the  new  use  of  the  vernacular  language  within  the  church 
setting  so  that  the  regular  church  member  could  become  involved  with  the  entire  worship 
process.  Not  everybody  was  privileged  enough  to  understand  Latin,  the  only  religious 
language  in  use  at  the  time.  Luther  also  translated  the  entire  Bible  into  German,  making 
it  much  more  accessible  to  the  public. 

At  the  very  heart  of  music  in  the  German  Baroque  lies  Martin  Luther’s  theology 

of  music,  which  had  a  significant  influence  on  the  development  of  music  throughout  the 

sixteen  to  eighteenth  centuries.2  Luther  believed  that  music  and  the  word,  in 

combination,  was  a  gift  given  only  to  man.  The  principal  source  for  a  study  of  Luther’s 

concept  of  music  is  his  foreword  to  Georg  Rhau’s  Symphoniae  jucundae  of  1538.3 

After  all,  the  gift  of  language  combined  with  the  gift  of  song  was  only 
given  to  man  to  let  him  know  that  he  should  praise  God  with  both  word 
and  music,  namely,  by  proclaiming  the  Word  of  God  through  music  and  by 
providing  sweet  melodies  with  words.4 

The  connection  between  the  word  and  music  can  readily  be  seen  in  this  statement. 

This  is,  however,  only  a  basic  kernel  of  the  idea  which  was  soon  to  be  fashioned  from 

Luther’s  belief  in  music.  In  this  same  forward,  Luther  hints  at  a  more  detailed 

relationship  music  and  its  affect  on  the  senses. 

Next  to  the  Word  of  God,  music  deserves  the  highest  praise.  She  is  a 
mistress  and  governess  of  those  human  emotions  -  to  pass  over  the  animals 


2  Dietrich  Bartel,  Musica  Poetica:  Musical-Rhetorical  Figures  in  German  Baroque  Music 
(Lincoln:  University  of  Nebraska  Press,  1997),  x. 

3  Friedrich  Blume,  Protestant  Church  Music:  A  History  (London:  Victor  Gollancz  Ltd.,  1975),  9. 

4  Ulrich  S.  Leupold,  Luther’s  Works,  vol.  53  (Philadelphia:  1965),  321-24,  as  cited  in  Blume, 
Protestant  Church  Music  ,  9. 
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-  which  govern  men  as  masters  or,  more  often,  overwhelm  them.  No 
greater  commendation  than  this  can  be  found  -  at  least,  not  by  us.  For 
whether  you  wish  to  comfort  the  sad,  to  terrify  the  happy,  to  encourage  the 
despairing,  to  humble  the  proud,  to  calm  the  passionate,  or  to  appease 
those  full  of  hate  -  and  who  could  number  all  these  masters  of  the  human 
heart,  namely,  the  emotions,  inclinations,  and  affections  that  impel  men  to 
evil  or  good?  What  more  effective  means  than  music  could  you  find?5 

The  shift  had  begun  in  creating  music  whose  purpose  was  to  change  the  emotions. 

The  combination  of  music  and  the  word  was  more  than  just  cosmetic.  It  was  to  be  used 

as  a  tool  of  the  church,  and  therefore  was  becoming  of  theological  significance.  Luther 

believed  that  the  primary  purpose  of  music  was  to  serve  God.  Secondly,  music  was  an 

aid  to  the  exercise  of  devotion  and  piety  for  the  faithful  Christian,  and  finally,  an 

educational  tool  for  the  spreading  of  the  Gospel.6 

The  belief  that  music  was  a  divine  gift  underscored  the  fact  that  music,  in  itself, 

was  a  perfect  art.  Like  the  rest  of  God’s  creation,  music  was  a  part  of  that  universal  order 

which  organized  the  natural  world.  This  was  a  far  cry  from  the  Calvinist  position  which 

stated  that,  “instrumental  music  is  a  mere  clang  which  delights  the  ears  but  distracts  from 

worship.”7  At  the  time,  it  was  understood  that  the  universe  and  the  world  were  kept  in 

balance  through  sound  mathematical  principles  and  truths.  Everything  in  the  world  had 

order.  It  was  no  different  in  music.  Music  was  an  art,  or  language,  which  had  order. 

This  could  be  seen  and  understood  in  the  mathematical  proportions  of  the  interval.  Tones 

and  intervals  were  all  related  by  mathematical  ratios,  and  it  was  this  sequence  of  ratios 


5Ibid ,  10. 

6  Blume,  Protestant  Church  Music  ,13. 

7  Irwin,  Neither  Voice  nor  Heart  Alone  ,21. 
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which  created  music.  This  belief  perpetuated  the  idea  that  God  was  revealed  through  the 
mathematical  intervals.8 

The  affective  power  of  music,  already  mentioned,  was  combined  with  the  ordered 
understanding  of  music.  Therefore  Luther’s  theological  standpoint  regarding  music 
differed  considerably  from  the  humanist  point  of  view  held  by  Calvin  and  Zwingli,  which 
stated  that  music  was  more  a  desire  for  self-expression.  Luther  gave  music  a  functional 
theological  purpose,  both  in  text  and  expression. 

The  psychological  power  of  music  was  highly  regarded  by  Luther.  In  this  respect, 
Luther  was  not  unique.  The  ancient  Greeks  had  also  noted  the  formative  affective  power 
that  music  had  on  the  emotions.  Luther  reflected  the  Augustinian  belief  of  music:  music 
not  only  mirrored  the  order  of  the  created  universe  through  its  own  numerical  order  but 
could  positively  affect  individuals  by  audibly  putting  them  in  touch  with  the  greater  order 
of  creation.9  These  ideas  on  the  effect  music  had  on  listeners  pervaded  the  middle  ages. 
Augustine  believed  that  music’s  affective  power  could  be  used  by  both  good  and  evil.  An 
example  of  this  comes  from  St.  Augustine’s  Confessions ,  in  which  he  tries  to  come  to 
terms  with  music’s  power,  finding  that  he  himself  has  been  influenced  by  the  beauty  of 
music  to  the  point  that  his  emotions  were  led  astray.10  For  Luther,  however,  music  was 
too  positive  for  the  good  of  music  to  be  used  by  the  devil.* 1 1  In  one  of  Luther’s  discussions 
he  pointed  out  that, 

8  Bartel,  Musica  Poetica  ,  3. 

9  Ibid. ,  5. 

10  Irwin,  26. 

11  Ibid. 
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Satan  is  very  hostile  to  music,  since  it  casts  out  many  scruples  and  evil 
thoughts.  The  devil  does  not  remain  near  it,  for  music  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  all  arts.. .Music  drives  away  the  spirit  of  sadness.  Music  is  a 
taskmistress  which  makes  people  milder  and  more  gentle,  more  civil  and 
more  sensible.12 

By  1472,  Johannes  Tinctoris  had  published  his  Terminorum  musicae  difflnitorium  with  a 
list  of  twenty  such  effects,  many  of  which  reappear  in  Luther’s  preface  to  Georg  Rhau’s 
Symphoniae  jucundae.13  Thus,  the  psychological  aspect  of  music  power  is  not  lost  on 
Luther. 


Luther  had  his  mind  on  education  as  well,  for  music  was  a  vehicle  for  spreading 
the  Word  of  God.  Luther  gave  the  youth  special  attention  in  this  regard.  God’s  gift  of 
music  could  affect  those  who  performed  it  as  well  as  those  who  studied  it.  In  the  preface 
to  the  Geistliches  Gesangbuchlein ,  Luther  expressed  his  concern  over  the  musical 
education  of  youth.14  His  chorales  were  an  attempt  to  keep  the  youth  of  the  day  engaged 
in  that  which  was  good. 

The  music  is  arranged  in  four  parts.  I  desire  this  particularly  in  the  interest 
of  the  young  people,  who  should  and  must  receive  an  education  in  music 
as  well  as  in  the  other  arts  if  we  are  to  wean  them  away  from  carnal  and 
lascivious  songs  and  interest  them  in  what  is  good  and  wholesome.  Only 
thus  will  they  learn,  as  they  should,  to  love  and  appreciate  what  is 
intrinsically  good.15 

The  emphasis  on  education  paved  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  the  Lateinschule, 
where  religious  teaching  was  taught  along  with  other  subjects.  The  role  of  the  cantor  in 


12  Cited  in  Walter  Buszin,  "Luther  on  Music,"  Musical  Quarterly  32  (1946),  as  found  in  Bartel, 
Musica  Poetica ,  6. 

13  Irwin,  24. 

14  Bartel,  7. 

15  Cited  in  Buszin,  "Luther  on  Music,"  as  found  in  Bartel,  Musica  Poetica ,  7. 
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this  setting  was  to  train  the  students  in  the  art  of  music  as  well  as,  is  most  cases,  language. 
The  combination  of  music  and  language  teaching  facilitated  the  combining  of  ideas 
regarding  rhetoric.  It  is  no  surprise  then  that  many  of  the  treatises  of  musica  poetica  were 
written  by  Lutheran  cantors  who  were  keenly  aware  of  the  possibilities  of  combining  the 
two  areas  of  study. 

Luther  was  a  composer  of  music  in  his  own  right  as  well.  In  incorporating  music 
into  his  new  theology,  Luther  translated  many  Latin  hymns  and  chorales,  creating  German 
counterparts.  This  was  done  to  bring  the  music  out  into  the  open  and  allow  it  to  be  sung 
with  understanding  by  all  people.  Luther  was  not  by  any  means  unique  to  this  art.  Others 
were  beginning  to  do  the  same  thing  with  the  familiar  Latin  hymns.  Some  of  the  earliest 
sources  of  these  pieces  were  the  sequences  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  had 
familiar  melodies  and  were  open  to  translation.  In  the  fifteenth  century  these  pieces  had 
experienced  a  rich  growth  as  congregational  songs,  devotional  songs,  and  probably  also 
as  school  pieces.16  They  were  especially  welcomed  by  the  Reformation  because  they 
were  closely  related  to  the  people,  useful  in  congregational  singing,  and  extremely 
popular.17 

During  the  seventeenth  century  many  chorale  settings  were  written.  Johann 
Criiger,  who  set  texts  which  were  prepared  by  the  writer  Paul  Gerhardt,  wrote  some  of  the 
best  known  chorales.18  Other  composers  had  taken  melodies  and  changed  their  texts  for 


16  Blume,  17-18. 

17  Ibid.,  18. 

18  Manfred  F.  Bukofzer,  Music  in  the  Baroque  Era:  From  Monteverdi  to  Bach  (New  York:  W.W. 
Norton  and  Company,  1947),  80. 
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specific  purposes.  These  pieces,  known  as  contrafacta,  were  spreading  all  through 
Germany.  One  case  in  point  is  Criiger’s  O  Haupt  voll  Blut  und  Wunden.  The  text  is  by 
Paul  Gerhard,  but  the  melody  had  been  used  previously.  Christoph  Knoll  had  written  the 
text  Herzlich  tut  mich  verlangen  to  go  with  Hans  Leo  Hassler’s  Mein  Gmiit  ist  mir 
verwirret. 19  Heinrich  Isaac’s  famous  Innsbruck,  ich  muss  dich  las  sen  has  probably 
enjoyed  the  longest  history  as  a  protestant  contrafactum  piece.  It  is  associated  with  the 
sixteenth  century  O  Welt,  ich  muss  dich  lassen ,  and  with  Gerhardf  s  Nun  ruhen  alle 
Walder  in  the  seventeenth  century.20 

The  popularity  of  the  protestant  chorale  led  composers  to  use  the  chorale  melodies 
as  melodic  subjects  within  a  greater  context.  The  most  extensive  use  of  the  chorale  in 
this  fashion  can  be  found  in  the  works  of  Michael  Praetorius,  whose  collection  of  works, 
Musae  Sioniae  ( 1 607),  contains  several  hundred  compositions,  mostly  five  and  six-part 
motets,  based  on  chorales.  Many  different  composers  harmonized  Martin  Luther’s  Ein 
feste  Burg.  Among  them  are  Schiitz,  Schein,  Scheidt,  Konig  and  Bach. 

Protestant  church  music  had  the  function  of  interpreting  the  Biblical  word.  The 
goal  of  interpretation  could  be  realized  in  two  ways.  One  was  to  have  the  word 
objectively  presented  by  a  chorale.  This  was  the  course  taken  by  the  organists  and 
cantors.  Many  organ  works  based  on  chorales  exist  form  such  composers  as  Tunder 
(1614-1667),  and  Buxtehude  (1637-1707).  The  second  way  was  to  have  the  word 
subjectively  interpreted  by  a  free  concertato  composition.  Heinrich  Schiitz  (1585-1672), 
created  clear  examples  of  this.  The  chorale  was  being  used  more  and  more  as  a  melodic 

19  Blume,  33. 

20  Ibid. 
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subject  by  composers  and  cantors  who  had  the  benefit  of  performing  such  works  with 
their  respective  ensembles. 


Musica  Poetica 

The  term  Musica  Poetica ,  the  poetics  of  music,  is  a  method  of  composition  unique 

to  late  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  Germany.  Heinrich  Faber  (1500-1552)  first 

used  the  term  in  the  title  of  a  manuscript  treatise  Musica  Poetica  of  1 548.21  Musica 

Poetica  was  not  just  a  name  for  counterpoint,  for  compositions  were  considered  more 

than  properly  configured  counterpoint.  Musica  Poetica  concerned  the  art  of  setting  down 

a  completed  work  that  had  a  coherent  design  and  unity,  and  which  effectively  combined 

music  and  text  into  a  meaningful  work  of  art.22  One  of  the  earliest  definitions  of  the  term 

comes  from  Joachim  Burmeister  (1564-1629),  in  his  treatise  Musica  Poetica  (Rostock, 

1606).  He  borrows  a  definition  from  Euclid: 

Euclid  calls  musical  poetics  ‘melopoiia’  and  defines  it  as 
the  use  of  materials  subject  to  harmonic  treatment,  for  the 
purpose  of  elaborating  upon  a  given  theme.  It  is  that  part  of 
music  which  teaches  how  to  put  together  a  musical  piece  by 
combining  melodic  lines  into  a  harmony  adorned  with 
various  affections  of  period,  in  order  to  incline  men’s 
minds  and  hearts  to  various  emotions.23 

A  definition  of  Musica  Poetica  is  given  by  Johann  Andreas  Herbst’s  Musica 
Poetica  in  1643.  In  his  treatise  he  defines  the  term  as: 


21  Claude  V.  Palisca,  Foreward  to  Musical  Poetics  by  Joachim  Burmeister,  ed.  Claude  V.  Palisca, 
trans.  Benito  V.  Rivera,  Music  Theory  Translation  Series  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1993),  viii. 

22  Ibid. 

23  Joachim  Burmeister,  Musical  Poetics ,  ed.  Claude  V.  Palisca,  trans.  Benito  V.  Rivera,  Music 
Theory  Translation  Series  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1993),  17. 
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A  free  art  that  gives  introduction  and  advice  for  composing 
a  beautiful  and  ornate  vocal  work,  according  to  prescribed 
principles  and  rules,  so  that  the  hearts  and  spirits  of  the 
listeners  will  be  delighted  and  pleasantly  charmed.24 

From  these  definitions  one  can  see  that  musica  poetica  delved  deeper  than  the 
theorists  of  the  past  who  were  concerned  mostly  with  the  mathematical  principles 
involved  in  musical  composition.  The  concept  of  musica  poetica  involved  moving  the 
listener’s  emotions,  their  heart  and  soul. 

The  movement  of  one’s  soul  was  understood  to  be  best  achieved  through  the 
movement  of  the  affections.  Affections  are  not  the  same  as  emotions.  Lorenzo 
Giacomini  defined  an  affection  as  “a  spiritual  movement  or  operation  of  the  mind  in 
which  it  is  attracted  or  repelled  by  an  object  it  has  come  to  know.”25  Affections  and 
passion  are  two  terms  for  the  same  process,  the  former  describing  it  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  body,  the  latter  from  the  standpoint  of  the  mind.26  The  alteration  of  the  blood 
and  spirits  affects  the  body,  while  the  mind  passively  suffers  the  disturbance.27  By  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  arousal  of  the  affections  was  considered  the  principal 
objective  of  poetry  and  music.28  To  achieve  this  objective  composers  and  theorists  turned 
to  the  ideas  of  rhetoric  which  had  already  been  established  in  literature.  Rhetorical 


24  Johann  Andreas  Herbst,  Musica  Poetica  (Nuremberg:  1643)  as  cited  in  Harold  E.  Samuel,  The 
Cantata  in  Nuremberg  During  the  Seventeenth  Century,  ed.  George  Buelow,  Studies  in  Musicology,  vol.  56 
(Ann  Arbor:  UMI  Research  Press,  1982),  172. 

25  Claude  V.  Palisca,  Baroque  Music,  ed.  H.  Wiley  Hitchcock,  3rd  ed.,  Prentice  Hall  History  of 
Music  Series  (Englewood  Cliffs:  Prentice  Hall,  1991),  3-4. 

26  Ibid. ,  4. 


28  Ibid. 
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devices  used  in  language  were  seen  as  natural  tools  to  be  put  to  use  in  music  as  well.  It 
became  the  theorist’s  job  to  create  a  system  of  composition  that  united  literary  rhetoric 
with  music.  This  was  now  a  third  area  of  musical  theory,  after  musica  practica  and 
musica  theoretica.29 

The  move  towards  a  musical  rhetoric  began  with  composers  paying  attention  more 
to  the  treatment  of  texts  than  to  mere  counterpoint.  Word  painting  within  the  music  of 
the  late  Renaissance  was  obviously  an  instigator  in  the  beginning  of  the  development  of  a 
musica  poetica.  However,  word-painting  on  its  own  is  still  a  far  cry  from  what  theorists 
were  trying  to  achieve  with  musica  poetica.  By  reviewing  Luther’s  stand  of  music  and 
the  emotions  and  how  he  related  it  to  the  spoken  word,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  theory  of 
musical  rhetoric,  which  musica  poetica  essentially  was,  was  there  to  guide  the  emotions  - 
to  portray  an  understanding  and  experience  of  the  Biblical  word.  Braunschweig  argues 
that  musica  poetica  was  an  attempt  to  seek  out  the  universal  language  of  the  ancient 
Biblical  creation.30  The  outcome  of  this  was  a  rise  in  the  rhetorical  principles  both  in 
language  and  in  music,  thereby  achieving  a  musical  language  that  was  above  mere 
mathematic  intervals. 

The  expressive  components  of  music  were  brought  to  a  clear  balance  in  Lutheran 
musical  thought  during  the  Renaissance  and  Baroque  eras.  Fundamental  to  this  was  the 
idea  that  God  created  all  things  according  to  the  orderly  principles  of  measure  number 
and  weight.  This  underlying  principle  of  order  was  behind  every  element  of  creation. 

The  universe  was  in  meticulous  order,  the  natural  world  was  held  in  a  balance  which 

29  Samuel,  The  Cantata  in  Nuremberg  ,170. 

30  Karl  Braunschweig,  "Genealogy  and  Musica  Poetica,"  Acta  Musicologica  73,  no.  1  (2001):  54. 
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could  be  numerically  conceived.  The  relationship  of  God  to  his  creation  was  therefore 
perfect.  This  relationship  was  also  conceived  of  musically,  through  the  use  of  the 
numerical  proportions  of  the  interval.31 

The  purely  scientific  and  mathematical  concepts  of  music  slowly  began  to  give 
way  to  more  “humanly  conceived”  music.32  The  science  of  music  gradually  gave  way  to 
a  more  humanistic  approach  to  understanding  music.  Science  was  to  become  more 
humanized  and  relevant.  It  was  to  refer  more  to  the  idea  of  a  concept  rather  than  concepts 
themselves.33  Also,  the  linguistic  trivium,  with  its  emphasis  on  human  communication, 
became  more  prominent.34  This  balanced  the  role  of  music  with  that  of  science.  The 
result  was  a  high  regard  for  the  qualities  of  music  which  could  scientifically  be  quantified 
with  respect  to  how  it  affects  the  listener.  With  this  in  mind  then,  many  treatises  were 
written  to  categorize  those  musical  figures,  which  were  deemed  effective  in  evoking  the 
emotions,  into  a  coherent  compositional  process  that  could  be  used  to  achieve  specific 
affects  from  the  listeners.  Many  treatises  were  written  from  the  late  sixteenth  century 
until  the  early  eighteenth  century  dealing  with  precisely  this  area  of  music. 

In  Lutheran  Germany,  as  mentioned  earlier,  the  treatises  on  musica  poetica  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  were  written  by  Lutheran  cantors.  Their  interest  in 
music  lay  mostly  with  the  art  of  singing  and  was  within  the  musica  practica  tradition,  as 
well  as  the  art  of  composition,  for  which  the  new  term  of  musica  poetica  was 


31  Bartel,  15. 

32  Ibid.,  18. 

33  Ibid. 

34  Ibid. 
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established.35  The  duties  of  these  cantors  included  not  only  providing  music,  but  also 
teaching  duties  in  the  church  schools.  It  was  normal  for  cantors  to  teach  Latin.  This 
professional  relationship  facilitated  the  bringing  together  of  text  and  music  within  a  new 
theoretical  framework.  Indeed,  this  is  what  Martin  Luther  seemed  to  have  in  mind  as 
well.  For  the  Lutherans  believed  that  music  and  the  creative  powers  to  make  it  were  gifts 
of  God  and  should  be  used  only  in  his  honour.36  Several  treatises  from  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  century  remain  concerning  musica  poetica. 

The  treatises  of  all  musica  poetica  can  be  divided  into  two  main  parts.37  The  first 
part  consists  of  a  definition  of  musica  poetica  as  well  as  chapters  devoted  to  practical 
rules  of  counterpoint:  rules  of  intervals,  of  notation,  duration,  modes,  cadences, 
dissonances,  etc.  The  second  part  consists  of  definitions  of  the  musical  rhetorical  figures 
themselves  and  their  uses.  This  section  was  usually  only  given  in  the  final  chapters  of  the 
treatise  or  appended  to  existing  sections.38  One  example  is  the  work  of  Joachim 
Burmeister,  Musica  Poetica.  Of  the  sixteen  chapters  of  his  treatise,  only  chapter  twelve 
deals  with  the  rhetorical  figures  in  music.  The  other  chapters  deal  mainly  with  general 
rudiments  of  music  theory.39 


35  Samuel,  170. 

36  Ibid. 

37  Ibid. 

38  Ibid.,  171. 

39  Claude  V.  Palisca,  Foreward  to  Musical  Poetics  by  Burmeister ,  v. 
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The  first  treatise  on  musica  poetica  was  written  by  Heinrich  Faber  in  1548  entitled 
Musica  Poetica. 40  Gallus  Dressier  wrote  Praecepta  musicae  poeticae  and  Seth  Calvisius 
wrote  his  treatise  on  “melopoeia”  in  1592.  Burmeister’s  Musica  Poetica  of  1606  is 
probably  the  best  of  the  early  treatises  available.  His  writing  on  the  subject  was  a 
working  progress.  Burmeister  had  written  two  previous  treatises  along  the  same  lines  as 
Musica  Poetica ,  but  his  final  treatise  is  much  more  refined  and  thorough.  His  first  two 
treatises  on  composition  were  entitled  Hypomnematum  musicae  poeticae  (1599),  and 
Musica  autoschediastike  (1601).  In  Musica  Poetica ,  Burmeister  takes  almost  all  of  his 
rhetorical  definitions  from  his  first  two  treatises  and  refines  them,  simplifying  many 
explanations,  and  expanding  others. 

Treatises  were  written  by  many  other  writers  as  well.  Johannes  Nucis  (1556- 
1620)  wrote  Musices  Poeticae  sive  de  compositione  cantus praeceptiones  (1613),  which 
expanded  on  the  concept  of  the  musical  rhetorical  figures.41  Joachim  Thuringus  was 
influenced  by  both  Burmeister  and  Nucius,  using  rhetorical  terms  (Figurenlehren)  of  both 
authors  in  his  Opusculum  bipartitum  (Berlin,  1624). 42 Athanasius  Kircher  (1601-1680) 
was  a  German  Jesuit  theologian,  mathematician,  music  theorist,  and  polyhistorian.  He 
wrote  Musurgia  Universalis ,  which  was  a  large  influence  to  German  theorists  and 
composers  throughout  the  seventeenth  century.43  Christoph  Bernhard  (1628-1692),  the 
successor  of  Heinrich  Schiitz,  played  a  major  influential  role  in  the  concept  and 

40  Ibid. ,  viii. 

41  Bartel,  100. 

42  Ibid.,  104. 

43  Ibid. ,  106. 
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development  of  musical  figures.  His  Ausfuhrlicher  Berich  vom  Gebrauche  der  con-  und 
dissonantien  focuses  primarily  on  the  figures  themselves.  Bernhard’s  prime  objective 
was  to  “explain  and  legitimize  the  occurrence  and  use  of  dissonance  in  a  musical 
composition  through  the  application  of  musical-rhetorical  figures.”44  Other  theorists  like 
Wolfgang  Printz  (1641-1717),  Johann  Georg  Ahle  (1651-1706),  Tomas  Janovka  (1669- 
1741),  Johann  Gottfried  Walther  (1648-1748),  and  Johann  Mattheson  (1681-1764),  all 
contributed  treatises  with  regard  to  the  musical  rhetorical  figures.  Johann  Forkel  (1749- 
1818)  was  the  last  person  to  write  any  work  in  relation  to  the  rhetorical  principles  of 
music.  By  this  time,  musica  poetica  had  lost  its  place  in  the  world,  and  the  empfindsamer 
Stil  of  the  late  eighteenth  century  had  taken  hold. 

As  had  been  mentioned,  Burmeister  wrote  one  of  the  first  thorough  treatises  on 
the  use  of  musica  poetica.45  Burmeister  divides  musical  ornaments  into  two  types: 
harmony  and  melody.  The  harmonic  ornaments  pertain  to  all  voices  in  a  musical  work 
and  are  divided  into  sixteen  species.  The  ornaments  of  melody  pertain  to  only  one  voice 
and  are  divided  into  six  species.  Four  figures  belong  to  both  types.  The  names  of  the 
musical  figures  all  come  from  literary  rhetoric  and  are  given  their  own  definitions  in 
musical  terms.  This  list  of  figures  was  expanded  upon  and  sometimes  changed  by  later 
cantors  and  theorists.46  Indeed,  the  figures  themselves  were  not  an  innovation  of  the 
Lutheran  cantors,  for  some  of  them  have  been  traced  back  to  the  time  of  Dufay,  but 


44  Ibid.,  113. 

45  For  a  complete  English  translation  of  this  treatise,  see  Burmeister,  Musical  Poetics  . 

46  For  a  complete  list  of  rhetorical  figures,  as  well  as  their  various  definitions,  see  Bartel,  Musica 

Poetica . 
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apparently  no  other  school  of  composition  assigned  them  such  an  important  role  in  the  art 
of  composition,  as  did  Lutheran  Germany.47  Basic  definitions  for  the  list  of  figures  can 
be  found  in  Part  III  of  Bartel’s  Musica  Poetica ,  as  well  as  definitions  for  many  other 
terms.  The  definitions  in  Appendix  A  come  from  this  source. 

Seeing  the  compositional  ideal  represented  in  musica  poetica  and  the  Lutheran 
theological  stance  on  music,  the  question  needs  to  be  asked,  to  what  extent  were  these 
devices  used  within  composition?  Considering  the  number  of  theorists  there  were  that 
expanded  upon  the  theory  of  musica  poetica,  it  can  be  assumed  that  either  the  use  of  the 
practice  was  widespread  throughout  Germany  or  that  musica  poetica  was  a  theoretical 
ideal  which  all  composers  may  have  strived  for  but  never  fully  maintained.  It  is  only  by 
observing  the  music  of  the  period  that  we  will  fully  know  its  influence. 

Several  composers  of  the  period  figured  prominently  in  the  chorale  cantata 
tradition.  Composers  such  as  Franz  Tunder,  Mattias  Weckmann  (1616-1674),  and 
Christoph  Bernhard  (1628-1692)  all  wrote  sacred  cantata  compositions.  These 
composers  wrote  cantatas  at  a  time  when  the  motet  was  going  out  of  favour  as  regular 
liturgical  music.  Motets  were  becoming  a  restricted  category  of  music,  used  for  special 
occasions  such  as  weddings  and  funerals.  The  chorale  cantata  was  a  new  development  at 
the  time.  Composers  such  as  Andreas  Hammerschmidt  (161 1/12-1675)  and  Johann 
Rudolph  Ahle  (1625-1673),  were  forebearers  to  this  change  in  style.  These  two 
composers,  however,  never  wrote  cantatas,  but  rather  choral  concertos.  Tunder  is 
considered  one  of  the  best  cantata  writers  of  his  day.  He  is  credited  with  writing  the  first 


47  Samuel,  172. 
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true  chorale  cantatas  of  his  time.48  Many  of  his  works,  however,  are  not  published  in 
modem  day  editions  and  are  therefore  not  easily  accessible. 

Ein  ’feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott  is  probably  one  of  the  most  famous  chorales  of  the 
Reformation.  The  chorale  was  written  by  Martin  Luther  sometime  between  1527  and 
1 529.  Its  first  publication  may  have  been  in  Klug’s  Geistliche  Lieder  or  Michael  Blume’s 
Enchridion.  This  chorale  is  considered  the  “Battle  Hymn  of  the  Reformation,”  possibly 
having  been  written  in  connection  with  the  martyrdom  of  Luther’s  friend  Leonhard 
Kaiser.49  The  chorale  was  used  by  many  composers  of  the  day  as  the  main  melody  for 
their  works.  One  example  is  given  by  Franz  Tunder. 

Tunder’s  Ein  ’  feste  Burg  is  written  for  six  string  parts  (Vln  1,  2,  Via.  1,  2,  3, 
Violone),  organ  and  four-part  chorus.50  It  is  comprised  of  three  movements,  all  utilizing 
the  melody  and  text  of  the  original.  The  first  movement  is  an  orchestral  introduction  and 
is  only  39  measures  long.  The  second  movement,  in  triple  metre,  includes  the  choir  in 
unison  with  string  accompaniment.  Here  the  chorale  is  stated  clearly  by  the  choir,  which 
sings  the  original  melody  and  text.  The  third  movement  is  by  far  the  longest,  containing 
verses  two,  three  and  four.  This  movement  also  uses  imitation  and  repetition  of  the  text 
within  each  verse.  This  is  not  done  in  verse  one.  Tunder  switches  between  common 
metre  and  triple  metre  within  the  verses.  Large  departures  from  the  simple  chorale 
melody  are  made.  Heavy  use  of  variation  can  be  found,  particularly  in  the  second  and 

48  Friedhelm  Krummacher,  Die  Choralbearbeitung  in  Der  Protestantischen  Figuralmusik 
Zwischen  Praetorius  Und Bach ,  Kieler  Schriften  Zur  Musikwissenschaft,  vol.  XXII  (Kassel:  Barenreiter, 
1978),  136. 

49  Lani  Wright  and  Joan  A.  Fyock,  eds.,  Hymnal  Companion  (Elgin:  Brethren  Press,  1996),  2. 

50  Franz  Tunder,  Gesangswerke,  ed.  Max  Seiffert  and  Hans  Joachim  Moser,  Denkmaler  Deutscher 
Tonkunst,  vol.  3  (Wiesbaden:  Breitkopf  and  Hdrtel,  1957),  142-157. 
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third  verses.  Chorale  phrases  are  augmented  and  certain  motives  are  expanded  and 
repeated.  All  vocal  parts  are  affected  by  Tunder’s  use  of  variation  and  ornamentation. 

The  third  movement,  i.e.,  verses  two  to  four,  contains  the  most  rhetorical  devices 
of  the  work.  The  movement  is  much  more  freely  composed.  There  are  elements  of  fugue 
and  imitation  throughout  the  movement  as  well  as  homophonic  writing.  The  first  obvious 
use  of  rhetorical  devices  comes  at  m.  1 3.  The  text  reads,  “Mit  unser  Macht  ist  nichts, 
nichts,  is  nichts  gethan. . .  .”  At  the  word  “nichts,”  Tunder  inserts  a  rest,  and  then  repeats 
the  word  “nichts,”  followed  by  an  eighth  rest.  This  is  a  clear  sign  of  the  use  of  word- 
painting  to  convey  the  word  “nichts”  (nothing).  This  technique  can  be  seen  in  other 
works  by  various  composers  as  well.  The  repetition  of  the  word  “nichts”  would  also 
count  as  a  form  of  hypotyposis.  This  form  of  rhetoric  accounts  for  the  majority  of  all 
rhetorical  devices  used  throughout  the  baroque.  The  reason  for  this  is  simple. 
Hypotyposis  is  a  form  of  music  in  which  the  music  is  written  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring 
life  to  the  text.  It  leaves  the  compositional  elements  to  the  will  of  the  composer.  The 
next  four  measures  continue  the  repetitive  cycle  begun  in  m.103.  This  passage  could  also 
be  defined  as  aposiopesis,  indicating  the  rest  in  some  of  the  voices.  Theorists  after 
Burmeister,  however,  created  more  varied  terms  for  figures  of  silence  than  Burmeister 
did.  These  measures  in  the  work  would  probably  best  be  described  as  a  tmesis.  Where 
aposiopesis  is  the  insertion  of  a  rest  or  pause  in  all  the  voices,  a  tmesis  is  an  abrupt  rest 
within  a  measure  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  break  up  the  melody  line.51 


Bartel,  412. 
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The  next  phrase  on  “wir  sind  gar  bald”  is  made  up  of  a  descending  eighth-  and 
sixteenth-  note  passage.  This  is  another  portrayal  of  an  image,  particularly  the  image  of 
withdrawal.  The  text  fits  this  description:  “wir  sind  gar  bald  verloren”  [We  are  nearly 
lost].  The  descending  passage  gives  a  sense  of  decay  to  the  line,  and  the  alternating  rests 
and  repetition  in  measures  1 12  and  113  help  to  emphasize  that  fact. 


gar  bald,  gar  bald,  gar  bald  ver_  lo_  ren. 


gar  bald,  gar  bald,  gar  bald  ver_lo_  ren. 


bald,  gar  bald  gar  bald,  gar  bald  ver_  lo_  _ren,  ver 


Fig.  2  Tunder,  Ein  ’  feste  Burg ,  m.  112-113 
The  next  several  measures  are  the  product  of  a  nearly  endlessly  repeated  text,  “Es 
streitet  fur  uns”  [There  fights  for  us].  Tunder  begins  this  section  in  a  four-part  canon. 

The  notation  is  very  rhythmic  and  captures  the  energy  of  the  text.  The  fierce  repetition  of 
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the  text  and  rhythm  helps  to  emphasize  and  raise  the  tension  of  the  next  several  measures. 
This  is  another  example  of  hypotyposis ,  where  the  text  is  being  feverishly  represented  by 
the  repetition  and  rhythm.  At  m.l  19  and  120,  we  have  other  instances  of  abruptio  where 
rests  are  placed  in  between  the  homophonic  writing  of  the  parts.  The  homophony  creates 
an  atmosphere  of  unified  tension,  preparing  for  a  change  in  direction  in  the  subject  line. 
The  end  of  the  phrase,  “der  rechte  Mann”  [the  right  man],  is  sung  by  only  two  voices 


before  being  joined  by  all  the  other  voices  in  a  homophonic  rhythm. 


At.  m.l 28,  Tunder  repeats  the  canon  again  on  the  same  text,  “Es  streitet  fur  uns.” 
The  canon  begins  on  the  same  note  as  it  did  previously,  however  there  are  many  more 
sixteenth  note  passages  in  all  vocal  parts  for  the  next  two  measures.  In  essence,  it  is  a 
repetition  of  the  same  phrase,  but  altered  to  the  extent  that  it  created  much  more  emphasis 
for  the  text.  This  type  of  repetition  was  called  paronomasia  in  definitions  of  musica 
poetica.  The  definition  was  a  late  arrival  into  the  realm  of  musica  poetica  however.  In 
music,  paronomasia  adopts  its  literary  rhetorical  meaning  of  repeated  words  with 
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emphasized  meaning.  The  term  was  first  given  a  musical  definition  by  Mattheson.52  Not 
only  is  there  repetition  involved,  but  Tunder  clearly  gives  a  figure  to  the  word  “streitef ’. 
Each  instance  of  the  word  between  measure  128  and  130  is  written  with  the  same  motive. 
This  is  another  instance  of  hypotyposis,  where  the  music  represents  the  text. 


At  the  beginning  of  verse  three,  Tunder  uses  the  elements  of  hypotyposis  to 
convey  the  text.  “Und  wenn  die  Welt  voll  Teufel  war,”  [and  if  the  world  were  full  of 
demons]  allows  for  vivid  imagery  to  be  used.  Tunder  writes  a  very  florid  melismatic 
passage,  full  of  large  leaps  and  tritones  to  convey  the  image  of  a  demon. 


He  continues  this  elemental  idea  for  the  text,  “und  wolten  uns  gar  verschlingen”  [and 
wanted  to  devour  us],  creating  an  ambience  of  uncertainty  and  panic.  No  violins  are 

52  Ibid.  ,350-351. 
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present  in  this  passage  either,  only  continuo.  This  section  of  the  verse  is  followed  by  a 
solid  homophonic  writing  using  even  half-notes  in  3/2.  The  text  underneath  reads,  “so 
furchten  wir  uns  doch  nicht  so  sehr.”  The  feeling  here  is  of  steadfastness  and  calm 
without  worry.  It  is  a  wonderful  contrast  in  the  music,  which  has  its  origins  in  the 
portrayal  of  the  text. 


At  m.228,  Tunder  uses  dissonance  to  embellish  the  word  sau’r  [sour]  in  the  text, 
“wie  sau’r  er  sich  stellt.”  Tunder  has  written  an  A  in  the  bass  which  clashes  with  the  B 
written  above  in  the  tenor.  This  form  of  hypotyposis  creates  a  beautiful  dissonance  which 
greatly  enhances  the  text. 

A  striking  use  of  hyperbole ,  where  the  melody  is  pushed  above  the  normal  range 
of  the  particular  voice  part,  is  used  from  m.285-289.  The  text,  “nehmen  sie  uns  den 
Leib,”  [the  body  they  may  take]  contains  an  ascending  motive  which  depicts  the  rising  of 
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the  soul  into  heaven.  This  occurs  in  both  the  soprano  and  alto,  as  well  as  the  tenor  and 


bass  voices. 


This  is  one  of  the  early  chorale  concertos  which  were  based  completely  on  a 
chorale  text  and  melody.  The  fact  that  Tunder  took  as  many  liberties  with  it  as  he  did  is 
an  indication  of  the  many  ways  that  composers  saw  to  use  the  chorale  in  their 
compositions. 

Throughout  the  German  Baroque  era  exist  many  compositions  with  these  types  of 
musical  examples.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  justify  analyzing  a  piece  for  devices  of 
musica  poetica  when  so  many  different  forms  of  rhetoric  could  be  present.  The  relation 
between  text  and  music  is  obviously  present,  but  how  much  of  it  can  be  attributed  to  the 
theory  of  musica  poetica  itself  is  not  well  understood.  Bartel  notes  that  as  details  of  the 
various  Baroque  treatments  of  the  musical-rhetorical  figures  were  exposed  in  the 
twentieth  century,  it  became  increasingly  apparent  that  a  unified  doctrine  of  musical 
figures  could  not  be  proven.53  He  notes  that  there  are  too  many  discrepancies, 
contradictions  in  definitions,  and  varied  concepts  of  the  figures  to  permit  a  general, 


53  Ibid. ,  viii. 
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coherent  doctrine  of  the  figures.  “Rather  than  one  Figurenlehre,  there  appeared  to  be 
virtually  as  many  Figurenlehren  as  there  were  music  theorists.”54 

Differences  in  utilization  occurred  with  composers  as  well.  Samuel  points  out  in 
his  study  of  the  Nuremberg  cantata,  that,  compared  with  the  great  composers  such  as 
Schiitz,  and  Pachelbel,  the  Nuremberg  composers  used  known  rhetorical  figures 
infrequently  in  their  compositions.55  The  methods  of  musica  poetica  normally  utilized 
were  those  of  hypotyposis  and  emphasis  (repetition).  This  particular  figure,  or  class  of 
figures,  allowed  for  a  wide  range  of  unique  devices  which  composers  themselves  created 
according  to  the  contexts  in  which  they  were  used.  Therefore,  due  to  the  variations  in 
figures  which  exist,  creating  a  systematic  catalogue  of  rhetorical  figures  is  rather 
impossible. 

The  chorale  became  the  prime  vehicle  for  spreading  Lutheran  ideals  of  music. 
However,  the  greatest  use  of  musical  rhetoric  and  musica  poetica  would  not  come  until 
the  time  of  Bach,  the  last  great  composer  of  the  Baroque  era.  Lutheran  musicians  from 
the  sixteenth  to  the  early  eighteenth  centuries  found  a  powerful  means  of  expression 
which  was  rooted  not  only  in  music  and  literature,  but  theology  as  well.  The  subject  of 
rhetoric  in  music  is  a  much  more  extensive  topic,  covering  other  areas  throughout  Europe 
as  well.  After  Bach,  the  use  of  musica  poetica  had  become  history  itself  and  it  is  now  up 
to  the  historian  to  piece  together  the  ideals  of  Baroque  rhetoric. 


54  Ibid. 

55  Samuel,  199. 
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Appendix  A 


The  figures  of  Joachim  Burmeister  found  in  his  Musica  Poetica  (1606) 

Definitions  taken  from  Bartel,  Musica  Poetica,  (Lincoln,  University  of  Nebraska  Press, 
1997) 


Harmonic  Figures 

1 .  Fuga  Realis.  A  free  or  imaginative  canon. 

2.  Metalepsis.  A  fuga  with  a  two-part  subject,  the  parts  alternating  in  the 
composition. 

3.  Hypallage.  An  inversion  of  the  fugal  theme. 

4.  Apocope.  An  omitted  or  shortened  final  note  in  one  voice  of  a  composition. 

5.  Noema.  A  homophonic  passage  within  a  contrapuntal  texture,  “when  introduced 
at  the  right  time,  it  sweetly  affects  and  wondrously  soothes  the  ears,  or  indeed  the 
heart.”56 

6.  Analepsis.  The  repetition  and  duplication  of  a  noema  at  the  same  pitch. 

7.  Mimesis.  A  repetition  of  a  noema  at  a  different  pitch.  (2)  An  approximate  rather 
than  strict  imitation  of  a  subject  at  different  pitches.  The  rhetorical  mimesis 
signifies  a  contemptuous  imitation  of  someone  by  mimicking  their  speech, 
mannerisms,  and  gestures  in  an  oration. 

8.  Anadiplosis.  A  repetition  of  a  mimesis.  (2)  A  repetition  of  the  ending  of  one 
phrase  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  one. 

9.  Symblema.  A  dissonant  or  passing  note  between  two  consonant  ones,  on  either 
the  strong  or  the  weak  beat. 

10.  Syncope  or  Syneresis.  A  suspension  or  syncopation.  (2)  A  placement  of  two 
syllables  per  note,  or  two  notes  per  syllable. 

1 1 .  Pleonasmus.  A  prolongation  of  passing  dissonances  through  suspensions.  (2) 
Four-part  harmonized  chant. 

12.  Auxesis.  Successive  repetitions  of  a  musical  passage  which  rise  by  step. 

13.  Pathopoeia.  A  musical  passage  which  seeks  to  arouse  a  passionate  affection 
through  chromaticism  or  some  other  means. 

14.  Hypotyposis.  A  vivid  musical  representation  of  images  found  in  the 
accompanying  text. 

15.  Aposiopesis.  A  rest  in  one  or  all  voices  of  a  composition.  A  general  pause. 

1 6.  Anaploke.  A  repetition  of  a  noema ,  particularly  between  choirs  in  a  polychoral 
composition. 

Melodic  Figures 

1 .  Parembole.  A  supplementary  voice  in  a  fugue  which  fills  in  the  harmony  by 
proceeding  parallel  to  one  of  the  fugue’s  regular  voices. 


56  Burmeister,  165. 
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2.  Palillogia.  A  repetition  of  a  theme,  either  at  different  pitches  in  various  voices  or 
on  the  same  pitch  in  the  same  voice. 

3.  Climax.  A  sequence  of  notes  in  one  voice  repeated  either  at  a  higher  or  lower 
pitch.  (2)  Two  voices  moving  in  ascending  or  descending  parallel  motion.  (3)  a 
gradual  increase  or  rise  in  sound  and  pitch,  creating  a  growth  in  intensity. 

4.  Parrhesia.  The  insertion  of  a  dissonance  such  as  a  cross  relation  or  tritone  on  a 
weak  beat. 

5.  Hyperbole.  Pushing  a  melody  up  beyond  its  upper  boundary  of  the  mode. 

6.  Hypobole.  Pressing  a  melody  down  beyond  the  bottom  limit  of  its  ambitus. 

Elements  Common  to  Melody  and  Harmony 

1 .  Congeries.  An  accumulation  of  alternating  perfect  and  imperfect  consonances, 
such  as  root-position  and  first-inversion  triads. 

2.  Fauxbourdon.  A  musical  passage  characterized  by  successive  sixth-chord 
progressions. 

3.  Anaphora.  Repeating  bass  line  -  ground  bass.  (2)  a  repetition  of  the  opening 
phrase  of  motive  in  a  number  of  successive  passages.  (3)  A  general  repetition. 

4.  Fuga  Imaginaria.  Strict  fugue  or  canon. 
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Appendix  B 


Text  of  Ein  ’  feste  Burg  as  used  by  Franz  Tunder 
Translation  by  Frederick  H.  Hedge,  1852. 


Ein’  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott, 

Ein’  gute  Wehr  und  waffen 
Er  hilft  uns  frei  aus  aller  Noth, 

Die  uns  jetzt  hat  betroffen 
Der  alte  bose  Feind 
Mit  Ernst  er’s  jetzt  meint, 

Gross’  Macht  und  viel  List 
Sein’  grausam’  Rustung  ist; 

Auf  Erd’n  ist  nicht,  sein’s  Gleichen. 

Mit  unsrer  Macht  ist  nichts  gethan, 
Wir  sind  gar  bald  verloren. 

Es  streitet  fur  uns  der  rechte  Mann 
Den  Gott  selbst  hat  erkoren 
Fragest  du  wer  er  ist, 

Er  heisst  Jesus  Christ, 

Der  Herr  Zebaoth, 

Und  ist  kein  andrer  Gott! 

Das  Feld  muss  er  behalten. 

Und  wenn  die  welt  voll  Teufel  war 
Und  wollten  uns  gar  verschlingen. 
So  furchten  wir  uns  doch  nicht  so 
sehr, 

Es  soil  uns  doch  gelingen, 

Der  Furste  dieser  Welt, 

Wie  sau’r  er  sich  stellt, 

Thut  er  uns  doch  nicht, 

Das  macht  er  ist  gericht’t 
Ein  Wortlein  kann  ihn  fallen 

Das  Wort  sie  sollen  lassen  stahn, 
Und  keinen  Dank  dazu  haben, 

Er  ist  bei  uns  wohl  auf  dem  Plan 
Mit  seinem  Geist  und  Gaben. 
Nehmen  sie  uns,  den  Leib, 

Gut,  Her’,  Kind,  und  Weib, 

Lass  fahren  dahin 
Sie  haben’ s  kein  gewinn. 

Das  Reich  Gott’s  muss  uns  bleiben. 


A  mighty  fortress  is  our  God, 

A  bulwark  never  failing. 

Our  helper  he  amid  the  flood 
Of  mortal  ill  prevailing, 

For  still  our  ancient  foe 
Doth  seek  to  work  us  woe. 

His  craft  and  pow’r  are  great, 

And  arm’d  with  cruel  hate, 

On  earth  is  not  his  equal 

Did  we  in  our  own  strength  confide. 

Our  striving  would  be  losing, 

Were  not  the  right  man  on  our  side. 

The  man  of  god’s  own  choosing. 

Dost  ask  who  that  may  be? 

Christ  Jesus,  it  is  he! 

Lord  Sabaoth,  his  name. 

From  age  to  age  the  same, 

And  he  must  win  the  battle. 

And  though  this  world,  with  devils  filled, 
Should  threaten  to  undo  us. 

We  will  not  fear,  for  God  hath  willed 
His  truth  to  triumph  through  us. 

The  prince  of  darkness  grim, 

We  tremble  not  for  him. 

His  rage  we  can  endure, 

For  lo,  his  doom  is  sure. 

One  little  word  shall  fell  him. 

That  word  above  all  earthly  pow’rs, 

No  thanks  to  them,  abideth. 

The  Spirit  and  the  gifts  are  ours, 

Through  him  who  with  us  sideth. 

Let  goods  and  kindred  go. 

This  mortal  life  also. 

The  body  they  may  kill, 

God’s  truth  abideth  still. 

His  kingdom  is  forever. 
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